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BELGIAN  KONGO. 

By  Alee  t'onsul  Geuernl  Hari*y  A.  MeBride,  Bomn. 

Kongo  was  founded  only  30  j-ears  ago  and  is  still  in  the  early 
stage  of  development.  Practically  no  manufacturing  industries  have 
yet  been  established  and,  aside  from  the  important  copi)er  mines  in 
the  Katanga  district,  the  only  large  industrial  enterprises  are  the 
railwaj's  and  river  transportation  services.  It  may  be  said  that  all 
business  activities  in  the  colony  are  devoted  to  the  collection  of  tropi- 
cal products — rubber,  ivory,  gum  copal,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  cacao, 
etc. — and  the  railway  and  river  services  are  in  reality  only  accessories 
to  these  activities,  having  been  established  primarily  to  aid  in  the 
transportation  of  these  products  to  the  seaports.  Therefore  the  ex- 
port trade,  and  the  fluctuation  in  shipments  of  trojjical  products 
furnish  a  barometer  from  which  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  col- 
ony may  be  correctly  estimated. 

As  there  are  no  manufacturing  enterprises,  Kongo  is  dependent  on 
Europe  and  other  sources  for  practically  all  of  its  needs,  but  the 
importation  of  foreign  merchandise  is  alwaj's  dependent,  in  its  turn, 
on  the  export  trade.  Large  shipments  of  rubber,  etc.,  from  Kongo 
signify  good  business  and  the  ability  to  make  large  purchases  of 
foreign  goods. 
General  Review  of  Commercial  and  Financial  Conditions  in  1914. 

The  year  1914  in  Kongo  was  marked  by  steady  progress  in  both 
commercial  and  industrial  affairs  during  the  first  seven  months,  and 
the  sudden  and  almost  comi^lete  arrestation  of  both  ujDon  the  out- 
break of  war  in  Elurope.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  after 
the  seat  of  the  Belgian  Government  had  been  moved  to  Havre,  Kongo 
was  found  in  the  pecidiar  situation  of  a  colony  with  no  mother 
country,  and  being  thus  entirely  cut  off  from  the  Belgian  im]3ort  and 
export  houses,  through  Avhich  ])ractically  all  of  Kongo's  needs  were 
formerly  supplied,  and  to  wliich  over  three-fourths  of  its  products 
were  ship])ed,  the  problem  of  obtaining  food  sup])lies  and  that  of 
marketing  the  local  products  immediately  assumed  a  most  serious 
aspect.  Steamship  communications  were  interrupted,  and,  as  shij^s 
of  the  Belgian,  French,  and  British  lines  usually  calling  at  Kongo 
ports  failed  to  arrive,  business  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  a  part  of  October  was  practically  at  a  standstill. 

Gold  disappeared  from  circulation  almost  immediately  upon  tlie 
outbreak  of  war,  and  silver  was  hoarded  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
became  necessary  for  the  Banque  du  Ccngo  Beige  to  issue  bank  notes 
for  nominal  values  of  1  and  5  francs  (franc=$0.193),  a  large  emis- 
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sion  of  which  was  made  on  October  15,  1914:.  Money  became  scarce 
in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  with  the  result  that  for  a  time  natives 
stopped  gathering  rubber,  ivor}^  and  gum  copal;  and,  as  they  were 
unable  to  purchase  cloth  and  ether  goods,  the  "factories"  in  some 
localities  were  closed. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  energetic  man- 
ner in  which  confidence  w^as  restored  through  the  issuance  of  ordi- 
nances (Aug.  5,  1914)  suspending  the  restricticms  on  the  circulation 
of  bank  notes  and  limiting  these  to  the  amount  of  12,000,000  francs 
($2,310,000)  and  (Mar.  17,  1915)  prohibiting  the  export,  except  in 
specified  cases,  of  gold  and  silver. 

War's  Effect  on  Local  Industries — Imports  and  Exports. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  war  commercial 
transactions  were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  a  waiting  policy  was 
adopted  by  the  trading  companies  which,  it  w^as  expected,  would 
have  to  lie  continued  until  normal  conditions  were  reestablished.  As 
soon  as  marine  communications  with  Europe  were  resumed,  however, 
heavy  shipments  of  tropical  products  that  had  been  collected  at  Ma- 
tadi  were  made,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  found  that,  as  far 
as  the  export  movements  were  concerned,  there  was  no  great  difter- 
ence  between  the  tonnage  shipped  from  August,  1914,  to  January, 
1915  (inclusive),  and  that  shipped  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year. 

Up  to  the  month  of  July.  1914,  the  imports  and  exports  of  Kongo 
were  normal,  both  showing  steady  increases  as  compared  with  the 
figures  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1913.  Complete  statistics  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  colony,  usually  prepared  in  the  Colonial 
Ofiice  at  Brussels,  have  not  appeared,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  make  a  comparison  of  the  total  movements  during  the  two  years 
under  review.  The  Director  of  Industry  and  Commerce  at  Boma 
has  furnished  this  consulate  general  with  statistics  of  exportation  of 
the  principal  products  from  August,  1914,  to  January,  1915,  inclu- 
sive, as  compared  with  those  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1913-14, 
showing  the  decline  in  shipments  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
war. 
Shipping  Eeturns. 

As  exportation  was  somcAvhat  affected  b}^  the  interruption  of  ocean 
transportation,  the  changes  in  shipping  facilities  should  first  be 
noted.  From  August,  1913,  to  January,  1914,  33  steamers,  excluding 
coasting  vessels,  cleared  from  Boma  and  Matadi,  whereas  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  1914-15  the  number  was  reduced  to  15, 
which  for  the  first  time  on  record  included  an  American  ship. 

The  products  shipped  from  Kongo  on  the  33  vessels  during  the 
last  months  of  1913  amounted  to  13.031  tons,  while  those  shipped  on 
the  15  vessels  clearing  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914  weighed 
9,318  tons;  thus  the  expoi'tation  per  vessel  during  the  first  period 
amounted  to  394  tons  and  during  the  second  period  to  621  tons — the 
latter  figure  should  be  about  720  tons,  because  two  German  vessels  de- 
parted without  cargo.  This  shows  that  the  tonnage  available  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  was  used  to  almost  double  the  usual  extent. 

The  quantity  of  exports  given  above  comprises  only  the  ship- 
ments from  Boma  and  Matadi,  excluding  the  exportation  from  the 
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Katanga  district  for  which  no  figures  are  yet  avaihible.  Of  tlie 
13,031  tons  shipped  during  the  six-month  period  ended  January 
31,  1914,  French  Equatorial  Africa  and  (Jernian  Kamerun  supplied 
3,350  tons;  whereas  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914-15  these 
colonies  supplied  only  625  tons  out  of  the  total  of  9,318  tons.  In 
Kamerun  the  effects  of  the  war  put  a  stop  to  all  commerce,  while  in 
French  Equatorial  Africa  business  was  also  practically  suspended, 
the  great  decrease  in  exports  having  been  caused  principally  by.  the 
suspension  of  work  in  the  copper  mines. 

The  Rubber  Trade — Embargo  on  Rnbber  Shipments. 

Although  during  the  last  months  of  1913  and  the  first  half  of  1914 
exports  of  rubber  showed  gains  over  the  preceding  j^ear,  the  gathering 
of  rubber  in  Kongo  has  never  recovered  its  former  activity  and  in 
all  probability  will  never  again  be  so  rich  a  source  of  income  to  the 
colony  as  it  was  previous  to  1912.  The  cultivated  product  from  the 
plantations  in  the  East  Indies  is  superior  in  quality  to  the  wild  rub- 
ber of  Kongo,  and,  owing  to  the  active  competition  of  the  larger 
plantations  and  better  location  as  to  shipping  facilities,  it  may  be 
placed  upon  the  market  at  lower  rates. 

Kongo's  exports  of  rubber  from  August,  1914,  to  January,  1915, 
inclusive,  amounted  to  71G  tons,  whereas  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1913-14  the  quantity  was  1,664  tons,  a  decrease  of  more  than 
one-half.  Of  the  1913-14  shipments  520  tons  went  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  32  tons  to  the  United  States,  17  tons  to  Portugal  and 
Angola.  The  remainder  was  shipped  to  Belgium,  but  was  probably 
marketed  in  England,  as  the  vessels  were  unable  to  reach  Antwerp. 
The  rubber  shipped  from  neighboring  colonies  in  transit  through 
Matadi  during  the  same  periods  fell  from  1,709  to  23G  tons,  respec- 
tively. 

Upon  the  outbreak  of  war  the  rubber-gathering  concerns  cut  down 
their  working  forces  considerably  und  lowered  the  price  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  natives  lost  all  interest  in  gathering  the  product.  The 
stocks  on  hand  are  of  little  importance  and  the  future  of  the  industry 
is  not  promising;  only  a  strong  upward  tendency  of  the  European 
rubber  market  "would  be  able  to  re-create  the  great  interest  formerly 
taken  in  the  collection  and  shipment  of  this  product. 

The  law  of  February  1,  1915,  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  rubber 
from  Kongo  except  to  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  France  was 
a  further  drawback  to  the  industry,  especially  as  New  York  w^as  at 
that  time  the  most  active  market.  Tliis  law  was  modified,  however, 
in  April,  1915,  by  one  that  permitted  exportation  to  the  United 
States,  but  stipulated  that  all  shipments  should  be  received  by  the 
Belgian  consul  in  New  York. 

Exports  of  Ivory — Government  Aid  Requested. 

Exports  of  ivory  from  Kongo  during  the  fir^^t  six  months  after 
the  outbreak  of  war  amounted  to  168,883  pounds,  compared  with 
324,034  pounds  in  1913-14,  a  decrease  of  over  50  per  cent,  while  ship- 
ments in  transit  from  the  French  and  German  colonies  declined  from 
180,653  to  49,854  pounds,  sliowing  even  a  greater  diminution  than  the 
exportation  from  the  Belgian  colony.  Practically  all  of  the  ivory 
shipped  from  Kongo  since  August,  1914,  has  been  consigned  to  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  only  one  small  shipment  going  to  New  York. 
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The  great  decrease  in  shipments  of  Kongo  ivory  was  due  to  the 
depression  of  the  European  market,  which  became  so  marked  that 
the  product  was  almost  nnsalahle  in  London  at  even  the  low  market 
quotations.  The  greater  number  of  the  local  ivory  merchants  there- 
fore refused  to  ship  their  stocks,  preferring  to  keep  them  in  the  ware- 
houses; but  as  they  required  money  to  continue  tlieir  operations, 
they  held  a  conference  at  Kinshasa  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of 
meeting  a  siti.iation  that  appeared  to  be  approaching  a  crisis.  They 
asked  the  Government  to  make  advances  on  the  stocks  in  ware- 
houses, taking  these  on  consignment  at  an  interest  of  6  per  cent  per 
annum.  The  project  is  under  consideration,  but  as  yet  (June,  1915) 
no  action  has  been  taken.  One  concern,  the  Societe  Commerciale  et 
Financiere  Africaine,  of  Kinshasa,  is  said  to  be  holding  nearly 
100  tons  of  ivory  in  stock. 

The  1914  production  of  ivory  was  the  greatest  in  many  years  and, 
had  it  not  l)cen  for  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  market,  the  exports 
would  have  surpassed  the  highest  figure  yet  attained.  This  is  partly 
due  to  the  action  of  the  Government  in  removing  the  prohibition 
against  the  exportation  of  tusks  weighing  less  than  4  pounds.  In 
certain  regions  large  quantities  of  these  small  tusks  had  been  collected 
and  stored  awaiting  this  action. 

Increased  Trade  in  Gum  Ccpal. 

It  has  been  stated  in  previous  reports  that  gum  copal  would,  in  the 
near  future,  probably  become  the  chief,  agricultural  product  of 
Kongo,  the  exports  during  1911  having  been  4,705,620  pounds ;  in  1912, 
8,202,762  pounds;  and  in  1913.  10,385,123  poinids.  thus  surpassing  the 
rubber  exports  in  quantity.  The  rapid  advancement  in  the  interest 
taken  in  gathering  the  gum  was  due  to  its  increasing  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  varnish  and  the  corresponding  advance  in  prices.  Upon 
this  product  the  unsettled  business  conditions  had  little  effect,  the 
exports  for  the  six  months  ended  January  31,  1915,  having  amounted 
to  6,135,384  pounds,  as  against  5,956,790  pounds  during  the  corre- 
sponding months  of  1913-14,  a  creditable  increase,  notwithstanding 
the  lower  prices  offered  on  the  European  market.  It  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  the  increase  would  have  been  much  larger  under  normal 
conditions.  Only  small  quantities  of  gum  copal  pass  through  Kongo 
in  transit  from  the  neighboring  colonies,  14,700  pounds  in  1914-15 
and  10,354  pounds  in  1913-14. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  market  prices,  the  benefits  to  the  traders 
in  Kongo  were  small  and  the  year's  trade  not  as  satisfactory  as  in 
1013.  The  average  price  paid  to  the  native  gatherers  of  the  gum 
is  only  about  2  cents  per  pound,  so  that  it  can  not  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  rich  natural  resources  of  the  colony:  but  the  industry 
gives  employment  to  many,  and  the  trade  is  still  capable  of  con- 
siderable development.  In  November,  1914,  a  shipment  of  more 
than  65  tons  was  made  to  the  United  States,  this  having  been  the 
first  direct  shipment  to  the  American  market.  The  amount  realized 
thereon  Avas  very  satisfactory  to  the  local  shippers,  who  appear  to 
be  interested  in  creating  a  permanent  market  there. 
Cacao  Plantations  Experience  Poor  Year. 

The  cacao  plantations  of  the  Mayumbe  district  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  drought  that  began  during  the  latter  part  of  1913  and  con- 
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tinned  up  to  February,  1915,  in  consequence  of  which  the  exports 
fell  oif  about  50  per  cent.  This  year's  crop  also  Avill  probably  be 
seriously  affected,  though  a  heavy  rainfall  in  February  and  March 
was  favorable  to  the  planters.  A  large  crop  for  the  coming  year 
might  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
cacao-growing  concerns  were  placed  in  financial  difficulties,  owing 
to  the  disturbed  conditions  in  Europe,  and  were  unable  to  keep  the 
plantations  in  proper  condition.  The  few  concerns  in  a  position  to 
ship  cacao  will  make  large  profits  because  of  the  advance  in  prices  in 
England,  to  which  most  of  the  Kongo  product  is  sent.  The  quota- 
tions per  hundredweight  (112  pounds)  were  $14.48  to  $19.30,  as  com- 
pared with  only  $12.55  to  $13.90  before  the  war. 

Exports  of  cacao  beans  from  Kongo  during  the  six  months  ended 
January  31,  1914,  amounted  to  1,120,929  pounds,  as  compared  with 
519,449  pounds  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1914-15. 

Exportation  of  Palm  Oil  and  Kernels. 

The  first  six  months  of  the  war  had  but  little  effect  upon  the 
market  for  palm  products ;  2,706,777  pounds  of  palm  oil  having  been 
shipped  from  Kongo  in  1914-15,  as  against  2,101,147  during  the 
six  months  ended  January  31,  1914;  wdiereas  the  exports  of  palm 
kernels  during  the  same  periods  amounted  to  7,418,640  pounds  and 
7,894,014  pounds,  respectively.  As  the  oil  has  a  greater  commercial 
value  than  the  kernels,  however,  the  trade  in  palm  products  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  quite  satisfactory.  Shipments  in  transit 
were  as  follows:  Oil,  179,689  pounds  in  1913-14,  and  nil  in  1914-15; 
and  kernels,  755,283  pounds  in  1913-14,  and  1,058,363  pounds  in 
1914-15. 

Practically  all  of  the  exports  of  oil  still  come  from  the  Mayumbo 
district  of  Lower  Kongo;  as  the  Anglo-Belgian  Co.,  the  Society 
des  Huileries  du  Congo  Beige,  in  upper  Kongo,  that  was  formed  by 
the  Avell-lmown  British  firm  of  Lever  Bros.,  has  not  yet  begun  to 
export  large  quantities.  Their  mills,  now  practically  completed  at 
Levervil.le  and  Alberta,  will  be  capable  of  treating  over  20,000  tons 
of  kernels  per  year ;  when  these  begin  operations  it  is  quite  ]5robable 
that  the  colony  will  occupy  a  much  more  important  position  as  a 
l^roducer  of  palm  oil.  At  present  the  increase  in  shipments  of  oil 
and  the  decrease  in  those  of  kernels  show  that  the  natives  of  the 
Mayumbe  district  are  rapidly  learning  to  extract  the  oil. 

liecent  shiipments  of  palm  products  have  gone  to  the  United  King- 
dom and  Portugal,  the  quantities  being  about  equally  divided. 

War's  Effect  on  Palm-Kernel  Business. 

As  many  large  tt^rritories  in  Kongo,  and  even  greater  areas  in  some 
of  the  British,  French,  and  German  colonies  in  this  part  of  West 
Africa,  are  given  over  entirely  to  the  collection  and  shij^ment  of 
palm  kernels,  the  principal  market  for  vrhich  has  always  been  Ham- 
burg, the  effect  upon  the  trade  by  the  closure  of  that  outlet  has  been 
awaited  with  considerable  apprehension.  If  tliere  should  be  no  sale 
for  West  African  palm  kernels,  thousands  of  natives  would  soon 
be  without  work  and  resources  and  business  in  some  of  the  colonies 
would  become  almost  stagnant.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always 
used  a  small  percentage  of  the  kernels,  but  the  great  market  has  been 
Germany,  and  the  question  now  in  the  minds  of  the  producers  is 
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whether  or  not  the  British  market  will  be  able  to  absorb  the  large 
quantities  formerly  shipped  to  Hamburg.  The  total  exports  of  palm 
kernels  from  West  Africa  are  valued  at  approximately  $25,000,000 
per  annum,  and  as  over  three- fourths  of  this  amount  comes  from  the 
British  colonies,  chiefly  Nigeria,  it  is  natural  that  ever}'^  effort  should 
now  be  made  by  British  concerns  to  consume  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  production. 

The  average  market  quotations  for  palm  kernels  at  Hamburg  in 
June,  1914,  were  $88.09  to  $92.95  per  ton ;  at  Liverpool  in  July,  1914, 
$86.99  to  $92.10,  and  in  September,  1914,  $79.69  to  $85.10  per  ton,  a 
marked  decline. 

Uses  of  the  Palm  Kernel. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  production  of  palm  kernels  has  been 
consumed  in  Germany,  where  crushing  mills  and  manufacturing 
plants  have  been  established  for  carrying  on  the  industry  on  a  large 
scale.  The  operation  of  crushing  the  kernel  yields  a]:)out  50  per  cent 
of  an  oil  of  fairly  good  quality  that  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  coconut  oil — in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles  and  in 
the  preparation  of  various  edible  fats,  such  as  margarin  and  cooking 
fats.  The  German  mills  also  separate  the  oil  into  "  olein  "  and  palm- 
kernel  "  stearin,"  from  which  various  edible  products  are  prepared 
in  considerable  quantities.  Palm-kernel  oil  has  the  advantage  of 
being  cheaper  than  the  coconut  product. 

The  residue  after  extracting  the  oil  is  pressed  into  palm-kernel 
cakes,  for  which  there  has  been  a  great  demand  in  Germany  among 
the  dairy  farmers.  The  cake  has  been  found  to  be  one  of  the  best 
feeding  materials  for  cattle,  and  is  said  to  increase  not  only  the  yield 
of  milk  but  the  percentage  of  butter  fats,  thus  being  especially  valu- 
able for  winter  feeding.  Although  used  chiefly  for  dairj^  cattle,  it 
has  also  been  given  with  satisfactory  results  to  steers,  sheep,  and  pigs. 

Peanuts,  Rice,  and  Other  Products. 

Among  other  agricultural  products  of  Kongo,  peanuts  and  rice 
are  now  being  cultivated  on  an  increasingly  large  scale.  The  exports 
of  peanuts  advanced  from  only  68  pounds  in  1910  to  7,539  pounds 
in  1913,  but  only  1,130  pounds  were  shipped  during  the  six  months 
ended  January  31,  1914.  During  the  corresponding  period  of 
1914-15,  however,  over  12,000  pounds  were  exported,  showing  in- 
creased interest  in  the  cultivation  of  this  product. 

The  raising  of  rice,  chiefly  by  the  natives,  is  also  attracting  more 
attention  than  formerly,  478,920  povmds  having  been  exported  dur- 
ing the  six  months  under  review.  One  or  two  Portuguese  firms  in 
the  interior  are  building  up  rice  plantations  and  installing  modern 
machinery  for  hulling  and  cleaning  the  product.  It  is  believed  there 
is  a  promising  future  for  this  branch  of  agricultural  activity  in 
Kongo. 

Corn  and  manioc  are  also  raised  to  greater  extent  than  before  the 
war  and,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  provisions  from  Europe 
in  Kongo  and  the  neighboring  colonies  of  Angola  and  French  Equa- 
torial Africa,  both  the  local  consumption  and  the  exports  of  these 
commodities   have  increased   considerably. 

The  small  coffee  plantations  of  Kongo  are  not  proving  successful ; 
practically  no  recent  exports  are  recorded,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
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that  the  quality  of  the  coffee  raised  is  good.  Kongo  coffee  is  used 
locally  to  some  extent  and  the  Government  is  still  trying  to  make  it 
better  knoAvn. 

Exports  of  fine  woods  also  decreased,  the  quantit}^  for  the  period 
under  review  having  been  only  10,962  pounds  as  compared  with 
182,102  pounds  during  the  previous  jear. 

Hides  have  been  exported  to  some  extent  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
57,730  pounds  having  been  shipped  during  the  six  months  ended  Jan- 
uary 31,  1915. 

Present  Situation — Plans  for  the  Future. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  present  situation  of 
the  colony  as  regards  business  activity  is  not  grave  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  the  rubber-gathering  industry.  The  important 
conference  held  at  Kinshasa  in  March,  1915,  at  which  representa- 
tives of  various  local  chambers  of  commerce  and  other  prominent 
business  men  were  present,  had  the  effect  of  restoring  confidence 
in  commercial  undertakings  and  encouraged  local  enterprises  to  re- 
sume operations  as  far  as  present  conditions  permit.  Governor  Gen- 
eral Fuchs,  in  a  strong  opening  address,  assured  those  present  that 
the  State  would  extend  everj''  aid  in  assisting  them  to  carry  out  their 
operations  until  the  critical  period  is  passed. 

The  following  statement  from  the  "  African  World,"  London, 
quoting  Vice  Governor  General  Henry,  now  in  charge  of  the  local 
government,  shows  that  plans  have  already  been  made  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  colony  with  renewed  rigor  after  the  war,  and 
along  more  promising  lines  than  former  activities,  which  were  de- 
voted too  exclusively  to  the  sole  industry  of  gathering  rubber: 

When  peace  returns  we  shall  be  able  to  concentrate  all  our  attention  in 
Africa  to  colonization,  and  I  have  every  hope  that  our  possession  will  become  a 
factor  of  great  value  not  only  on  account  of  the  mineral ,  resources,  l)ut  also 
agriculturally.  Without  doubt,  it  Vvill  be  necessary  to  work  the  mines  vig- 
orously and  to  the  best  advantage,  but  great  attention  must  also  be  paid  to 
farming.  We  must  cultivate  assiduously  tiie  natural  wealth  of  the  soil — cotton, 
tobacco,  the  African  cereals,  and  the  palm-oil  industry.  The  Government  iias 
establishred  many  experimental  farms  in  charge  of  staffs  of  agricultural  experts, 
and  in  this  way  a  higher  standard  of  native  farming  is  aimed  at.  The  native 
takes  natiu-ally  to  agriculture,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  culti- 
vate cotton  and  other  products  of  the  soil  for  export.  It  will  be  our  policy  to 
educate  the  native  along  these  lines,  but  lie  still  has  a  lot  to  learn  in  the  direc- 
tion of  sj'Stematic  and  scientific  farming. 

Railways — Tiie  "  Cape-to-Calro  "  Route. 

During  the  first  half  of  1914  the  construction  of  railways  pro- 
gressed in  a  satisfactory  manner,  but  since  the  outbreak  of  war  work 
has  almost  ceased.  The  "  Cape-to-Cairo  ""  line  is  now  linked  up  with 
the  exception  of  two  sections  in  Kongo.  The  southern  part  of  the 
system  is  in  operation  with  through  trains  from  Cape  Town  to  Kam- 
bove,  Kongo,  a  distance  of  2,399  miles.  Construction  work  from 
Kambove  to  Bukama,  where  the  navigable  part  of  the  Kongo  River 
is  reached,  has  progressed  as  far  north  as  Tshilongo,  the  present  rail- 
head 65  miles  from  Kambove,  and  the  earthworks  have  been  com- 
pleted 40  miles  farther.  This  leaves  about  155  miles  of  rail  to  be  laid 
in  order  to  connect  Cape  Town  with  Bukama,  the  total  distance  of 
this  section  of  the  line  being  2,620  miles. 

Between  Bukama  and  Stanleyville,  a  distance  of  600  miles,  a  good 
steamer  service  is  operated  by  the  Chemins-de-fer  des  Grands  Lacs, 
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two  short  sections  (Koiitj;olo-Kiii(lii  and  Ponthierville-Stanleyville), 
where  there  are  rai)ids,  being  i)aralleled  by  railway  lines.  From 
Stanleyville  the  "(\i])e-to-Cair() "'  route  will  continue  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  to  Mahagi,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Albert,  the 
only  important  section  of  the  system  not  yet  under  construction;  the 
survey,  however,  has  been  made  and  shows  that  it  will  be  about  548 
miles  long. 

At  Mahagi  the  Uganda  Government  steamers  ply  northward  on 
the  Nile,  which  is  in-actically  navigable  from  Lake  Albert  to  the 
railhead  south  of  Khartum,  where  the  Sudan  Government  trains 
and  steamers,  and  the  Egyptian  Kailway  take  the  traveler  through 
to  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Between  Mahagi  and  Cairo  the  only  section  yet  to  be  built  is  from 
Eejaf  to  Dutile.  Here  the  Nile  is  full  of  rapids,  and  it  was  formerly 
proposed  to  construct  a  railway  line  about  120  miles  in  length  around 
them,  but  engineers  making  the  last  survey  have  recommended  that 
a  lock  be  built  on  the  river  at  Dufile  which  will  render  navigation 
possible  between  the  two  toAvns.  Thus  transcontinental  transporta- 
tion from  North  to  South  is  gradually  becoming  a  reality. 

Transcontinental  Route  from  East  to  West. 

The  transcontinental  route  from  east  to  west  is  now  entirely  com- 
pleted, the  Kabalo-Lake  Tanganyika  line  having  been  opened  to 
traffic  during  the  first  months  of  1015.  Owing  to  the  war,  however, 
the  sj^stem  is  not  3'et  in  operation,  but  after  the  close  of  hostilities  it 
will  be  possible  for  the  traveler  to  cross  Central  Africa,  from  Banana, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kongo  River,  to  Dar-es-Salam,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  by  Avater  and  rail  in  practical  comfort.  Distances  along  the 
route  are  as  follows:  Banana  to  Matadi  by  river,  85  miles;  Matadi  to 
Leopoldville  by  rail,  260  miles;  Leopoldville  to  Stanleyville  by  river,. 
1,000  miles;  StanleA'Ville  to  Ponthierville  by  rail,  TO  miles;  Ponthier- 
ville  to  Kindu  by  river,  220  miles;  Kindu  to  Kongolo  b}'  rail.  150 
miles;  Kongolo  to  Kabalo  by  river,  50  miles;  Kabalo  to  Albertville 
on  Lake  Tanganyika  by  rail,  106  miles;  by  steamer  across  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika to  Kigoma,  05  miles;  Kigoma  to  Dar-es-Salam  by  rail,  050 
miles.  The  total  distance  of  the  route  across  the  continent  is  there- 
fore 3,040  miles;  all  but  the  last  section  (Kigoma-Dar-es-Salam)  is 
in  Belgian  Kongo,  and  the  transcontinental  tri])  could  be  made,  witli 
good  connections,  in  40  da.ys.  The  gauge  of  the  railways  in  Kongo 
(Matadi-Leopoldville)  is  2  feet  5i  inches,  and  that  of  the  German 
line  (Kigoma-Dar-es-Salam)  3  feet  3fs  inches.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Lake  Tanganyika  is  2,642  feet  aboAe  sea  level. 
Former  Difficulties  in  Introducing  American  Goods. 

Most  of  the  business  houses  in  Kongo  have  had  their  headquarters 
in  Belgium,  and,  even  though  the  local  agents  were  interested  in 
certain  American  ])roducts  and  sent  in  recjuisitions  for  them,  the 
head  offices  often  filled  the  orders  with  cheaper  goods  or  imitations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  liead  offices,  wishing  to  take  up  certain  Amer- 
ican lines,  have  sent  out  samples  to  the  "factories"  in  Kongo,  but, 
receiving  unfavorable  reports  from  their  local  managers,  have  been 
forced  to  drop  the  lines.  Thus,  it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  past,  in 
order  to  introduce  American  goods,  it  was  necessary  to  sell  them 
twice — to  first  convince  the  local  managers  of  their  qualities  and  to 
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then  take  up  the  matter  with  the  bii^dng  headquarters  in  Europe. 
For  this  reason,  with  the  added  difficulties  of  great  distance,  poor 
steamship  communications,  and  high  freight  rates,  very  little  Amer- 
ican merchandise,  aside  from  mining  machinery,  typewriters,  etc., 
was  hitherto  in  evidence  in  Kongo. 

An  immediate  and  remarkable  change^  took  place,  however,  upon 
the  severance  of  connections  with  Belgium  that  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  ordering  goods  elsewhere.  The  arrival  of  an  American  vessel 
freighted  with  an  entire  cargo  of  American  merchandise  is  the  most 
important  event,  from  a  commercial  standpoint,  that  has  occurred 
in  the  Colony  in  many  3'ears. 

Arrival  of  American  Steamer  with  Provisions. 

The  llaivaiian,  an  8,000-ton  steamer  of  the  American-Hawaiian 
Steamship  Co.,  arrived  at  Boma  on  October  24,  1914,  after  a  passage 
of  24  days,  direct  from  New  York.  This  is  the  first  time  on  record 
that  an  American  merchant  vessel  has  entered  the  Kongo  River; 
also  the  first  time  that  a  vessel  of  any  nationality  has  arrived  direct 
from  the  United  States  with  a  cargo  of  general  merchandise. 

The  vessel,  carrying  provisions  and  coal,  as  ordered  by  the  Colonial 
Government  for  the  use  of  the  State  agents  and  other  white  inhab- 
itants of  Kongo,  arrived  at  an  opportune  time,  as  the  supplies  of 
various  articles  of  food  had  already  become  exhausted  and  the 
merchants  were  entirely  cut  off  from  the  supply  houses  at  Antwerp, 
Hamburg,  and  other  European  ports.  Even  the  British  vessels  from 
Liverpool  failed  to  arrive  until  weeks  after  their  scheduled  time 
and  then  brought  only  small  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  not  nearly 
enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Colony.  A  few  unimportant 
shipments  of  certain  articles,  such  as  flour,  had  been  obtained  from 
the  neighboring  colony  of  Angola  to  last  until  the  American  ship- 
ment arrived. 

American  Coal  Used  for  First  Time — Other  Articles  Introduced. 

The  total  value  of  the  cargo  was  $315,000,  the  largest  single  article 
being  2,700  tens  of  ccal  for  use  on  the  steamers  on  the  Lower  Kongo 
Eiver.  The  freight  charges  were  high  on  account  of  the  war  and 
amounted  to  about  $12  per  ton.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  the  coal 
c.  i.  f.  Boma  was  $15  per  ton,  slightly  higher  than  the  usual  price 
of  briqi  ttes  (patent  fuel)  from  Belgium.  The  port  authorities, 
used  to  employing  briquettes,  were  not  satisfied  Avith  the  appearance 
of  the  American  smokeless  coal,  but  after  a  few  trials  they  were 
convinced  of  its  economical  value  and  steam-producing  qualities. 

There  were  about  1,200  tons  of  food  provisions  in  the  cargo,  con- 
sisting principally  of  flour,  vegetables,  butter,  milk,  lard,  and  bacon. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  cost  of  practically  all  of  these 
articles  c.  i.  f.  Boma  was  considerably  lower  than  the  cost  of  like 
shipments  arriving  under  ordinary  circumstances  from  Europe. 

Although  this  was  the  first  time  that  many  kinds  of  American 
provisions  liad  been  seen  in  Kongo,  nearly  all  of  the  various  articles 
were  entirely  satisfactory.  The  ])otatoes  and  onions  created  com- 
ment, not  only  on  account  of  the  low  prices,  but  also  for  their  size, 
quality,  and  good  packing.  Sugar,  butter,  condensed  milk,  tea,  coflf'ee, 
and  dried  peas  and  beans  were  also  as  good,  if  not  better,  in  quality 
than  similar  articles  already  on  the  market.     The  coffee,  however, 
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was  not  as  ^Yell  roasted  as  it  should  have  been  to  please  the  Belgian 
trade.  California  table  wine  to  the  amount  of  21,700  gallons  was 
one  of  the  articles  which  met  Avith  favoi-able  criticism.  Tlie  lielgians. 
who  are  known  '"connoisseurs"'  of  wine,  stated  that  the  American 
product  was  as  good  as  most  of  the  other  ordinary  wines  on  sale 
in  Kongo,  and  wondered  at  the  low  price  (48  cents  per  gallon,  c.  i.  f. 
Boma).  American  beers  'were  also  satisfactory,  even  though  the 
prices  were  slightly  higher  than  for  the  German  product  formerly 
used.  The  bacon,  canned  meats,  and  lard  were  superior  to  the 
brands  formerly  sold  by  local  merchants. 

The  (juality,  packing,  and  prices  of  the  drugs  and  pharmaceutical 
products,  which  formed  an  important  part  of  the  cargo,  were  also 
entirely  satisfactory.  Petroleum  to  the  amount  of  l.S,000  gallons 
was  landed,  the  price  c.  i.  f.  ]5oma  being  only  IT  cents  per  gallon, 
or  a  little  more  than  half  the  usiuil  rates.  The  order  contained  also 
600  tons  of  rice  for  the  use  of  the  native  emplo^xes  of  the  State, 
of  a  qualit}'  far  superior  to  the  kind  already  in  use,  although  the 
cost  was  but  slightly  in  advance  of  that  of  the  very  ordinary  article 
formerly  used. 

Of  the  entire  cargo,  flour  was  probably  the  only  article  that  did 
not  proA'e  quite  satisfactory.  The  quality  was  excellent,  but  it  Avas 
i:)acked  in  tins  of  50  pounds  each,  whereas,  for  the  local  trade,  con- 
tainers of  1  kilo.  (2.204G  pounds)  are  generally  used.  On  account 
of  the  humidit}",  the  flour  soon  deteriorated  after  the  large  tins  were 
opened. 
Probable  Fiiture  Effect  of  Introduction  of  American  Goods. 

The  American  firms  which  supplied  the  cargo  of  merchandise  for 
Kongo  were  much  interested  in  making  the  initial  shipment  the 
beginning  of  a  permanent  trade  with  the  local  merchants.  Mr. 
Pierre  Danco  accompanied  the  shipment  to  Boma  and  interviewed  all 
the  principal  merchants  in  reference  to  placing  future  orders  in  the 
United  States.  He  was  able  to  secure  several  orders,  the  total  value 
of  which  amounted  to  about  $10,000.  These  have  now  been  deliv- 
ered and  practically  all  of  the  goods  have  given  satisfaction,  but  no 
further  orders,  except  for  flour,  petroleum,  and  small  amounts  of 
sugar,  etc.,  have  gone  to  American  firms.  Steamship  communications 
with  Liver]:)ool  and  Bordeaux  have  been  reestablished  and  the  trade 
is  noAv  in  British  hands.  This  is  probably  only  temporary,  and  as 
soon  as  it  is  possible  to  resume  former  trade  relations  it  Avill  undoubt- 
edly be  done. 

Although  there  ma}'  be  occasional  direct  steamers  from  New  York 
to  Kongo,  it  is  very  likelj^  that  the  only  articles  to  be  purchased  from 
the  United  States  after  the  Avar  will  be  flour,  petroleum,  and  ma- 
chinery. The  local  firms  prefer  to  deal  Avith  European  supply 
houses,  particular!}'  Belgium,  and  regard  the  American  market  as 
too  distant. 
American  Sample  Exhibit — Export  Methods. 

Mr.  Danco  brought  Avith  him  many  cases  of  samples  of  American 
g(^ods  and  catalogues  of  American  firms.  These  Avere  ])laced  on  ex- 
hibit in  the  Direction  of  Industry  and  Commerce  at  Boma,  Avhere 
they  are  now  availa!)le  to  local  business  men,  but  it  is  regretted  that 
little  use  is  nuulc  of  them.    Ever\'  facilitA'  Avas  giA'en  to  the  merchants 
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to  place  orders  in  the  United  States,  samples  were  distributed  liber- 
ally, prices,  freight,  and  insurance  were  all  calculated  for  them  in 
Belgian  currency  and  weights,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  assist- 
ance given,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  greatly  in- 
creased trade  between  Kongo  and  the  United  States  after  the  close 
of  hostilities. 

One  reason  why  there  is  little  prospect  of  an  increase  in  American 
importation  into  Kongo  is  because  practically  no  products  of  the 
Colony — rubber,  ivory,  copal,  cacao,  etc. — are  shipped  to  the  Ameri- 
can market.  Even  though  the  demand  for  Kongo  products  should 
exist  in  New  York  and  other  American  centers,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  local  producers  to  ship  to  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
complicated  export  methods  now  in  force.  The  products  are  sold 
on  the  European  markets  sometimes  before  they  are  gathered,  and 
advances  are  made  thereon  by  the  local  bank.  The  accounts  are 
regulated  in  Europe,  where  the  connections  between  the  head  offices 
of  the  Banque  clu  Congo  Beige  and  tlie  various  brokers  and  con- 
sumers of  Kongo  products  are  close,  and  in  this  way  many  pro- 
ducers are  practically  forced  to  ship  only  to  certain  firms.  The 
other  shippers  are  merely  agents  in  Kongo  of  European  firms,  and, 
of  course,  all  their  merchandise  is  sent  to  their  headquarters  in  Brus- 
sels, Antwerp,  and  Liverpool.  The  Kongo  products  formerly  sent 
to  Germany  are  now,  under  these  methods,  being  sent  to  British 
markets,  wdiere,  with  the  exception  of  cacao,  they  have  little  value 
at  the  present  time.  Many  goods,  such  as  palm  products,  are  now 
being  shipped  at  a  loss,  but  even  though  the  local  firms  wished  to 
send  the  merchandise  to  the  New  York  market,  should  higher  prices 
prevail  there,  they  would  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States. 

The  declared  value  of  exports  from  Kongo  to  the  United  States 
in  1914  was  $127,009,  as  against  $10,214  in  1913,  the  large  increase 
being  due  to  the  opportunity  afforded  Kongo  exporters  to  ship  their 
products  direct  to  the  United  States  on  the  return  trip  of  the  steamer 
Haivalkm. 

The  articles  invoiced  for  shipment  and  their  values  in  1914  were: 
Cacao,  $9,500;  gum  copal,  $6,900;  ivory,  $89,900,  and  rubber,  $21,309. 
In  1913  gum  copal  valued  at  $10,214  was  the  only  item. 
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